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Ir it is fair to judge from what one finds in the daily 
papers, the people throughout the country are quite as much 
interested in the endeavor to save the Old South Meeting- 
IIouse as are the people of Boston. The latest incident that 
has happened in connection with this undertaking is the 
replacing in its former position of the old clock. 

Apropos of this incident, there has lately appeared in 
Boston a cartoon representing the two edifices, — the Old 
South Meeting-House and the New Old South Church, — in 
which the bell of the latter congratulates the clock for having 
regained its old position in the former. The clock responds 
by expressing the hope that it will before long be found by 
its former companion. The fact that the clock is replaced 
seems to warrant the inference that contributions are pro- 
gressing so favorably, that the Committee of the Old South 
Society see that they will best serve their own interests by 
granting as much time as the Citizens’ Committee may 
require; for in this way they will assure themselves of ob- 
taining a much higher price for their property than, con- 
sidering the present shrinkage in real estate, they have a 
right to expect. 

And now the Masons — who profess to have always main- 
tained an unusual respect for the old building, since it was 
there that Warren, one of the earliest Grand Masters of 
the order in this country, made several of his most stirring 
speeches — come forward, offering the hearty help of their 
powerful organization. 





Tue inscription ‘* Aux Grands Hommes la Patrié récon- 
naissant,’’ which still rests upon the fagade of the Chureh 
of Sainte Génévieve at Paris, the honored reminder of the 
past uses to which the church was once put, may possi- 
bly at some time in the near future, indicate the object for 
which the building is actually used. A number of radical 
deputies, the best known of whom is M. Louis Blanc, are 
trying to persuade the French legislature to pass a bill which 
shall transform the consecrated church, the only one within 
the precincts of the city which is dedicated to the patron 
saint of Paris, once more into a Pantheon where the 
great men of the nation will be bowed down to and wor- 
shipped as demigods. There is very fortunately a provision 
in the proposed law which directs that the selection of the 
great men who are to find their final resting-place in the 
re-inaugurated Pantheon shall be made by the Senate and 
Chamber alone. 





OnE is tempted to ask who are the great men who are 
in the future to be buried here, since all whom the world 
is in the habit of esteeming great are already provided 
with a special resting-place, nicely adapted to the man- 
ner and quality of their greatness. Thus the Pantheon 
can never be needed for a future king or emperor, since his 
proper resting-place must be in the Abbey of St. Denis, or, 
if an ex-monarch, a less ambitious grave in a foreign land. 








No man who has distinguished himself in the arts or sci- 
ences need seek here a tomb, since the Sorbonne is ready to 
receive him ; and, finally, a grateful country has in the Hotel 
des Invalides a more fitting mausoleum for those who have 
achieved greatness in battle by land or sea, where they may 
obtain additional glory from the near neighborhood of the 
first emperor. For whom, then, is this seemingly needless 
provision to be made? If it is for popular or for party lead- 
ers, they may secure a temporary resting-place, thanks to the 
momentum of popular favor; but, until French politics be- 
come more stable than they have yet shown themselves, the 
tenure of such lodgings is likely to be insecure. It will be 
a matter of interest to watch the fate of the bill; for it will 
give some indication of how far the radicalism in religious 
matters, which is said to infect France, prevails. But we 
do not think it likely that it can carry the day against the 
Church, aided as that will be, doubtless, by the feeling of all 
the religious part of the community outside of it, and by so 
much respect for religious order as yet lingers among the 
unfaithful. 





Atmost everybody is familiar with photographs of the 
cathedral of St. Maria del Fiore, or, as it is more familiarly 
called, the “ Duomo ” at Florence, crowned by the chef-d’ euvre 
of Brunelleschi, the dome glorious even in its incomplete- 
ness. Of the western facade two photographs can usually be 
obtained; the one representing it nude, bare of ornaments, 
and totally unenriched, a blank wall broken only by three 
doorways of the most utilitarian design, while higher up are 
three circular apertures of no great size; the other photo- 
graph represents a facade as rich in variegated marbles and 
mosaic work as the neighboring campanile or the sides of the 
vathedral itself. With these photographs before one, it is 
only fair to infer that they represent two stages of a com- 
pleted edifice. Not so, however; for the first photograph 
represents the actual and existent facade. Either the other 
was obtained from a skilfully altered negative, or else the 
photograph was taken on one of the several occasions when 
for special purposes a temporary facade masked the real one. 
A facade was at least begun by Giotto in the fourteenth 
century ; the facing of which was torn down by some envious 
or dissatisfied successor, who either died or was removed 
from office before he had time to replace it by one of his 
own. 





Many attempts have been made — the earliest as long ago 
as 1407 —to reconstruct the facade; but it was not until 
1866 that it was decided to really undertake the restoration, 
and after much delay and competition, M. de Fabris was 
appointed as architect of the work. <A beginning was 
not made, however, until August, 1875, when the first 
stones of the foundation for the new facing were laid at 
a depth of twenty-three feet below the surface of the 
ground. This portion of the work having been carried 
up to the former level of the top step, the work of build- 
ing up the facing is about commencing. This facing, of 
an average thickness of twenty-six inches, consists of three 
kinds of marble, — white from the quarries of Heuraux in 
Seravezza, green from Prato, and red from Zerfalco in the 
province of Sienna. Apparently the Catholic Church as a 
body has no share in the undertaking; for all the stone is 
supplied by the municipality, while the labor of cutting and 
setting it is to be paid for by public subscriptions. The only 
estimate as yet made calls for more than forty-five thousand 
dollars to carry the facing up toa level a little below the 
tops of the doorways, a height of about twenty-three fect, 
showing that the completion of the whole facade will re- 
quire more than two hundred thousand dollars. 
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Tuart the season is over, and everybody out of town, where 
editors cannot reach him, is evident from the matter that 
one finds in the English journals now-a-days, in which three 
or four accounts of the expeditions of some architectural 
or archeological body are apt to take up the greater part 
of the space. This dearth of news is particularly patent 
in the Building News, where is to be found little except 
the articles on the ‘* Architectural Association’s intended 
Visit to Winchester,’’ ‘* Colchester Castle,’’ ‘‘ Visit of the 
Royal Archeological Institute to Colchester,’? and ** The 
Kent Archeological Association.’’ The Builder is some- 
what troubled in the same way, although in a less degree. 
Notable among its articles is **Some Old Houses and 
their Stories,’’ where the writer relates anecdotes of the 
former inhabitants so pleasingly as to make it more the 
biographical account of an individual than an architectural 
description of the building. The subject of this article is 
‘*The House in which Jeremy Taylor was born.’’ The 
writer of the article ‘* Stucco,’’ while stating that, ‘* We 
are not going to break a lance on behalf of stucco and its 
wrongs,”’ reads a needed lesson to those imperfect critics 
whose Procrustean rule of criticism is that visible construc- 
tive truthfulness must be observed at all hazards. Besides 
these two articles and the society reports, there are an 
account of ** Chester Cathedral and its Restoration;’’ and 
three book-notices, one of which handles Mr. A. J. Bick- 
nell’s ** Detail, Cottage and Constructive Architecture,”’ 
rather roughly. In the Architect the writer of ‘* Sir Henry 
Cole and the Metropolitan Board of Works ’’ indulges him- 
self in a rather free attack on the Society of Arts before 
he settles to the real work in hand, as may be seen by the 
following sentence: ‘* And we may even go so far as to sup- 
pose that, in now at length offering counsel to such a ple- 
beian body as the Metropolitan Board, they are, in fact act- 
uated in no small degree by motives of pure condescension.’’ 
The article was occasioned by Sir Henry Cole’s having 
urged the Board to take measures ‘‘ to prevent the spread 
of typhoid-fever in the metropolis.’’ The writer of ‘* Venus 
Anadyomene,’’ runs a tilt against Mr. Armitage for having 
ventured to follow traditional usage, in representing his 
Venus at this year’s Academy as unclad, except for a neck- 
lace about the neck. The ** Channel Tunnel’’ is a short 
summary of the conditions which the French and English 
commissioners think should be adopted as the basis of the 
final treaty in this matter between the two powers. ‘* The 
Purification of the Halles Centrales,’’ is the most noticea- 
ble article in La Semaine. 





Tne unlucky coincidence in illness of both the editors 
throws our paper into some disorder this week, and has 
caused us some delay, for which we beg the indulgence of 
our readers. 








CERAMICS AT PHILADELPHIA. — V. 


Ir was the distinguishing merit of Bernard Palissy and his 
immediate successors, that they raised the tone of French art by 
drawing attention to the abundance of Nature’s resources for repre- 
sentation in ceramics. Palissy brought in no new fabric. The 
material which he moulded with unerring fidelity to whatever he 
copied was of the common kind, ordinarily employed by others 
beside himself. A dish from his kiln would be worth, having re- 
gard to its substance and its use, just as much as one from any 
other. Difference in value was the result simply of the forms 
assumed by decorative manipulation. With him those forms were 
perfectly natural, so literally so as to be almost instinct with life. 
lt is hard to conceive any good to flow from a revival of this mode 
of treatment of coarse clays. Nature may be too servilely imitated: 
she may be far too literally rendered by the hand of man. For 
example, a worm or an eel upon the centre of a soup-plate, a 
tiger’s head fiercely confronting the gaze in the bottom of a drink- 
ing-cup, a dish and cover resembling a shark, an alligator converted 
into a sauce-boat, — these are models to be avoided, because, while 








they are perfectly natural, they are each in turn repulsive. The 
taste that would reproduce Nature in such forms for the table is 
as debased as that which now showers upon the country scores of 
thousands of Independence Bells, that have to be overset and 
shaken by the rim to distribute salt and pepper. Nature is rich in 
suggestions for art to develop, rather than with patterns for man 
to copy. The literal rendering of her multitudinous forms res- 
cued France in a past age from subjection to monstrous forms and 
monotonous repetitions. The world has passed beyond the need 
which was thus met, and there is danger of true progress being 
hindered for whole generations by the revival of effete methods 
of decoration. Yet it is barely possible to withhold a tribute of 
admiration for the success achieved by Barbizet of Paris. Palissy 
would scarcely be himself ashamed of being imagined the moulder 
of much that may be seen at Philadelphia in the stall of Barbizet. 

Maiolica is, perhaps, less open to adverse criticism than the 
Palissy revival ; but here, also, extreme care is requisite to prevent 
& mania setting in for mere reproduction. The Italian and Swe- 
dish courts display no advance, no facility for the invention of 
new models, no improvement, but rather a serious falling off from 
the lustred wares which Italy aforetime imported from the work- 
shops of Majorca. The tazzas of Cesare Miliani of Fabriano can- 
not be for an instant put in comparison with the Hispano-Moresque 
wares in the South Kensington Museum. They are coarse in effect, 
and inartistic in decoration. Lut in very truth the brilliant lus- 
tre that furnishes so admirable a finish to the old maiolica is ill- 
adapted to ordinary use and refined appreciation. The pigments 
are exaggerated in intensity. Fine and delicate manipulation of 
figures by the hand becomes impracticable, where colors are to be 
applied so strikingly as to remind the spectator of the difference 
between scene-painting for the stage, and landscapes or interiors 
to be hung upon the walls of some drawing-room or gallery; be- 
tween the close texture and soft color that in women’s dress win 
approval by daylight, and the coarser fabric and harsher hues that 
will pass current beneath flaring gas-jets. Let maiolica still be pro- 
duced for museums and large private collections, where artificial 
light lends to it a harmony with the eye which is not inherent in 
the lustre, or where the pronounced brilliance of the ware and the 
proportions of its relievi decorations set off by contrast the varied 
hues of other exhibits. In all other associations, save for the fa- 
cing of interior columns in large and handsome apartments or halls 
(as in the instance of the South Kensington Museum, previously 
mentioned), for fruit-dishes, flower-stands, jardinitres, and con- 
servatory seats, maiolica is out of place. If evidence were wanted 
of this fact, it might readily be found in the examination of the 
examples of true maiolica scattered through the main building of 
the exhibition. The Italian exhibits are, with few exceptions, 
anomalous and grotesque. The vases by Farina’s Company of 
Faenza, handled with twisted snakes and demon figures, endurable 
as they are in shape, are intolerable by reason of these repulsive 
accessories ; and the tazzas of Iafet Torelli of Firenze, and of 
Benucci & Latti of Pesaro, painted after Medieval traditions, pre- 
sent the grossest caricatures of art that could well be perpetrated. 
Let any commonly intelligent person glance for but ten seconds at 
the bold colors with which the scene at a Roman conflagration, 
during the pontificate of Leo IV., are thrown up. Nude figures 
dropping from the tops of walls to escape from fire acquire from 
the lustre-pigments an appearance never yet presented by mortal 
flesh; tongues of flame shoot up like the flaming swords with which 
it was once the fashion to arm the archangels Michael and Gabriel 
in highly colored pictures of scripture incidents for the adorn- 
ment of European cottage-walls; while above rolls feather-bed 
smoke, of the kind familiar to the children of a past age, when 
lumps of wool were placed in the funnels of clumsy toy locomotive 
engines. If there is any art worth preserving in all this, by all 
means let us have it: we incline to the belief, however, that our 
young children would laugh at the folly of expending money for 
such dubiously artistic fabrications. The fault which is censured 
is threefold: it lies in the maiolica treatment, in the choice of sub- 
ject, and in the minute representation of an antique mannerism, 
without any effort to bring the scene depicted within the range of 
possibility. Italian ceramics, apart from the faience of Castellani, 
display an utter absence of originality, and a failure of vigorous 
conception, that may be but a further sign of the decadence which 
overtook long ago the ducal seats scattered through the Marches. 
The maiolica from Rérstrand of Stockholm shows the inherent 
defects of the treatment in another aspect. One large vase may 
be cited as a particular illustration. Female figures with narrow 
scarfs, with periwinkle tails forked at the tips in the manner of 
Neptune’s trident, and one with the fore-limbs of a cloven-hooted 
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horse, are riding and sporting upon the surface of a limitless sea, 
which bears (inevitably on such material) no sign of the gradu- 
ated tints that always are seen upon any expanse of water, but is 
exclusively of a single tone. The gestures of three of these figures 
are intended, apparently, to convey to the mind some idea, which 
their expressionless and immobile features preclude one from 
catching. The maiolica from Minton’s in Staffordshire, exhibited 
in the central nave by A. B. Daniell & Son of London, is free from 
such grave errors. Regard has evidently been had to the capacity 
of the material for specific decoration. It assumes the shape of 
large vases, on which masses of color are well applied beneath the 
lustre. Even these examples would, however, be much more 
advantageously seen by artificial than by natural light. 

Pite-sur-pate is capable of far more delicate and refined treat- 
ment. Although originally a feature of the imperial works at 
Sévres, a couple of English firms enjoy a monopoly of its repre- 
sentation at Philadelphia. Decoration is applied with clay upon 
the clay body in its unfired state by the use of a pencil; and it can 
be painted in the same manner, and with the same feeling as the 
Limoges enamel. The finished production is, in particular places, 
touched up carefully, but very sparingly, with a modeller’s tool. 
Generally these touches will occur in the shade parts, or else in 
the higher lights; the middle tints being left for the pencil alone. 
The clay which is employed in lieu of a pigment is semi-transpar- 
ent, containing in its composition a large proportion of bone and 
feldspar. Various colored clays may be used. Sometimes the 
decoration on a celadon ground will be painted with a white clay, 
showing the celadon through it in the thinner portions to form the 
shadows; in other cases, where celadon of a distinct greenish hue 
forms the ground, the semi-transparent clay painting reveals a 
blue-gray shadow, which gives a pleasing variety. It was observed 
of the pieces from Sévres, in 1867, that the novelty was carried 
somewhat too far: in several instances many-colored clays were 
used upon the same piece, to represent flowers, leaves, birds, and 
other objects; the result being that the overladen decoration robbed 
the pieces of their chaste appearance, and gave them a common- 
place look. The English were not slow to avail themselves of this 
method; but it was during the contest with Germany that Sévres 
lost the workmen and the painters upon whose skill and genius its 
seemingly imperishable fame was built, — men whom the victors in 
war could not win over to their ateliers and studios, but who found 
a ready and acceptable welcome on the northern shore of the Brit- 
ish Channel. The exhibitors of pdte-sur-pdte at Philadelphia are 
A. B. Daniell & Son of London (who show the productions of the 
Mintons), and Doulton & Watts of Lambeth. The pieces of the 
latter firm have by far the simplest adornment, minor objects 
for the mantel and the sideboard being painted in white semi- 
transparent clay with flowers or leaves. The vases of the Mintons 
are exquisite examples of high art; and the soul must be dead 
indeed, that is not ravished at the sight of Solon’s studies from 
antique models. The shapes are purely Greek, and the decoration 
is in perfect keeping with the classic style. The glow of satisfac- 
tion with which a person of esthetic tastes must newly come to 
the examination of specimens like these will in no wise be dimin- 
ished by the knowledge that the clays used as pigments are opaque 
when applied by the pencil, and surpassing skill is therefore neces- 
sary to paint with them, so as to gain in some portions of the 
decoration a fully rounded, almost animated appearance, and in 
others the most charming effects of a transparent medium, through 
which, as through the fresh tints upon a maiden’s cheeks of Cau- 
easian origin, the spiritual beauty of the intellectual quality 
beneath reveals itself to eyes that see. An English artist, named 
Tofts, in the decoration of other vases upon a celadon ground, is 
never a whit less, and is sometimes even more successful. Bands 
of darker clay are relieved with pdte-sur-pdte paintings of insects 
revelling amidst grass and flowers; but the greatest triumph is 
seen in two pairs of vases decorated with spikes of grass florets 
and a leaf that is partially crumpled. Solon’s paintings are unique. 
Imbued thoroughly with the spirit of his art, he never repeats. 
In this regard, his productions may be said to acquire, as time 
wears on, an ever-increasing value, like the paintings of a great 
master upon canvas. The same rule is maintained with the deco- 
rated Doulton ware, of which more will have need to be said in a 
future article. 





LigutING ScHOOLROoMS. — Repeated experiment has proved that 
in schoolrooms lighted by windows on both sides, the children suffer 
more or Jess from injured vision; and so important has the subject 
been considered in Germany, that a law has been passed forbidding 
such disposition of windows in schools, 





ARCHITECT AND CLIENT. 
BY A. F. OAKEY. 
“When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plat, then draw the model ; 
And, when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection : 
Which, if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices; or, at least, desist 
To build at all 2? Much more in this great work 
(Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down, 
And set another up) should we survey 
The plat of situation, and the model ; 
Jonsent upon a sure foundation; 
Question surveyors ; know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo ; 
To weigh against his opposite : or else 
We fortify in paper and in figures, 
Using the names of men instead of men : 
Like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it ; who, half through, 
Gives o'er, and leaves his part-created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 
And waste for churlish winter's tyranny.” 
Part Il., King Henry 1V., Act I, Scene 3. 


“°*Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to swell my page 
With wind and noise.” 
DRYDEN. 


My own experience, and that of other architects as far as I am 
able to learn, shows that the difficulties that so constantly arise in 
the course of building-operations — whether they are merely delays 
of various kinds, or whether they are of a more serious character, 
such as the involving a larger sum of money than at first intended, 
or the failure in some important particular, which is often synony- 
mous with increased expense — can all be obviated by means that 
are directly at hand, only requiring a few changes in the present 
relations of architect and client, in whose discussion I shall try to 
show that these must be affected mainly by the architects, and 
that by adopting a more intelligent and dignified course in prac- 
tising their profession. On the other hand, I shall show how often 
the client is mistaken in serving his own interests according to his 
usual manner of asking for and acting upon professional advice. 

It would be better for the architects and for the clients if it were 
generally understood that the accomplishments necessary to consti- 
tute an architect are so numerous, and of such a varied character, 
that no one man can be expected to acquire them, and that conse- 
quently success can only be obtained, in any complicated matter, 
by the co-operation of specialists. In the legal profession, for 
instance, no lawyer hesitates to retain another if he considers that 
his client’s interests demand an expert in some phase of a case for 
which his practice has not fitted him; but in the architectural 
profession there are few cases where more than one firm has been 
employed without petty jealousies arising as to whom the credit is 
due, while the participants are perfectly conscious of what their 
respective contributions have been, and the public faith in the 
profession is justly shaken, when, if the truth were known, some 
obscure employees would be found to have supplied the artistic, the 
mechanical and scientific work, of the whole matter. 

The course that architects have taken for many years past has 
naturally resulted in the growth of the profession of civil engi- 
neering, to supply the practical needs that architects have disre- 
garded ; for the building of a bridge or a railway station is a work 
of architecture as much as the erection of a dwelling-house or a 
church : so that more or less specialism has crept into the practice 
of architecture under the name of a new profession. But this dis- 
tinction is to be regretted, because, however practically success- 
ful engineers’ work may be, it could also lend itself to national 
education by the embodiment of artistic beauty in its utilitarian 
forms, without diminishing its actual value, while its achievements 
would be enhanced. 

Among the thousands of architects now practising in the United 
States, there are a number whose acquirements and character 
entitle them to respect and confidence; but, on the other hand, 
there are a much greater number who are charlatans of various 
degrees of inefficiency. Some of these, whose influence is suf- 
ficient to procure them employment in important matters, supply 
the work by employing men who, in most instances, have come 
to this country from the overstocked capitals of Europe after a 
thorough training, and who, for lack of friends and consequent 
opportunities, are obliged to seek subordinate positions. 

At present there is no incentive to become proficient in any 
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specialty relating to building, because architects do not retain 
each other in matters intrusted to them; and consequently each 
one dabbles in the many departments of his art, and crams him- 
self on different arts and sciences as the requirements arise, and 
gains his experience at the expense of his client’s pocket and the 
reputation of the profession at large. 

Too many men have adopted the profession as a mere business, 
believing that it affords opportunities for making money; and 
these worthies generally succeed in doing little more than lining 
their pockets, as I shall presently explain, to the disgrace of their 
art. In rare instances, after long experience, a man of great talent 
and perseverance may accumulate a moderate fortune; but with 
these exceptions no man can hope to make more than a good living 
as an architect unless he robs his clients; and it is astonishing to 
see so many clients, who are otherwise intelligent business-men, 
offering their architects every temptation to rob them by driving 
bargains with them which a little thought would convince them 
cannot afford a competence. 

This robbery is performed in the simplest manner by taking 
money from contractors who are willing to pay for the privilege 
of doing the work, or by receiving money from manufacturers of 
various materials for specifying their wares. In any case the 
client pays, while he is under the delusion that he has secured his 
architect’s services for a very reasonable sum. I need hardly 
poiat out the extent of the damaze to the client’s interests, apart 
from the morality of such proceedings: there is no weight in the 
architect’s opinion upon this or that material or manufacture, 
because, of course, the best is that that pays him most to recom- 
mend; and when he is paid by a contractor he is in no position to 
object to poor work. On the contrary, while he is at it, why not 
take an additional fee for his signature to the certificates stating 
that the work is executed to his satisfaction, and according to 
agreement, when he knows that the contractor has saved labor 
and material by slurring ? 

Of course, any attempt to establish rules by which architects 
should be guided in their charges is fallacious; and while it is 
found to be unremunerative, as a general rule, to accept less than 
five per cent for full professional services, according to the sched- 
ule of the American Institute of Architects, there are many 
instances in which such compensation would be either excessive or 
much too small. In fact, one man’s services, as in other matters, 
are worth more than another’s; and there is no reason why a 
young man, struggling to establish himself, should not honestly 
work for much less than a more experienced architect could accept, 
without being suspected of the surreptitious perquisites just 
alluded to. Nor is there any reason why an architect should not 
charge a retainer, as lawyers do before considering a case; and I 
am convinced that they would lose nothing by adopting this cus- 
tom. Not only would they lose nothing; but they would rid them- 
selves of the innumerable people who now waste their office-hours 
in fruitless consultation upon projects that are never executed, or 
for whose benefit they have submitted to being pumped. I need 
not discuss the absurdity of an architect making drawings for 
approval, either for individuals or committees, whether in compe- 
tition or otherwise. The result of such efforts is disagreeably 
familiar to almost all architects; and those who persist in placing 
so little value upon their services as to work for nothing, or at best 
for a possible prize, find sooner or later that the world has accepted 
their own valuation of their brains, and treats them accordingly. 

Competitions are seldom, if ever, decided on the merit of the 
designs submitted, for many reasons. 


“T play the whetstone: useless and unfit 
To cut, myself, I sharpen others’ wit.” 
CREECH. 
Generally the architect is chosen beforehand as a matter of 
favoritism, from local prejudice or personal influence, and the com- 
petitors are induced to supply him with suggestions, for which 
they enjoy no credit; and, if this is not the case, the members of a 
committee are usually ignorant of architecture, and unable to 
form any judgment, or conceive the vaguest appreciation from 
drawings; so that in most competitions, supposing the judges are 
anxious to be just as well as judicious, a great deal of deliberation 
is spent upon designs — 
*“ Whose incoherent style, like sick men’s dreams, 
Varies all shapes, and mixes all extremes.” 
RoscoMMON. 
And their approbation is as likely to be gained by one of these, as 
by the best digested plan and most artistic conception. 
If these objections did not exist, it would still be injurious for 





the profession to indulge in open competitions (i.e., competitions 
where a general invitation is extended to architects to submit 
designs, either with or without the inducement of prizes), because 
they are productive of lobbying, suspicious jealousies, and dis- 
couraging disappointments, all of which are destructive of esprit 
du corps, to say nothing of the temptations to misrepresent in 
every way; very few competitors refraining from tricks in perspec- 
tive, or under-estimating the cost of erection, in order to make a 
good impression, often displaying inconsistencies that are not evi- 
dent to any but a professional eye. Few valid objections can be 
made to the practice of close or select competitions, where a limited 
number of architects are invited to submit designs for a proposed 
building, and are each paid a sufficient sum to compensate them 
for their trouble and expense; but in such cases it should be wnder- 
stood, that the architect whose design is approved and adopted 
should be employed to execute the work; for, apart from the impos- 
sibility of successfully carrying out another man’s ideas as sug- 
gested by preliminary drawings, the reputation of success or failure 
does not rest where it belongs. This, like all the rest, depends 
upon the architects; and, if they willingly place themselves in an 
undignified and hungry position, they must take the consequences, 
and suffer some charlatan to enjoy what is theirs, or bear the 
disrepute of his blunders. 

In regard to just remuneration for professional services, any man 
of business knows, that, to have your business conscientiously and 
properly attended to, you must engage persons who are honest and 
capable, and that such cannot be had for nothing. Clients are apt 
to lose sight of the fact that a poor article can always be had for a 
small price, and that an architect’s fees are earned rather more by 
his intelligent supervision of the work, and for protecting his 
client from impositions of all sorts, than for his design and 
working-drawings with their accompanying specification; though 
this latter is a most important document, and is too often inex- 
plicit and dangerously general in its provisions, entailing extras 
for which there is no excuse but the ambiguity of the description. 
In fact, it requires a thoroughly competent architect to draw up 
a complete specification in which the drawings are referred to as 
mere illustrations to aid in explaining an exhaustive description of 
the work in every particular. 

Some architects are in the habit of shirking the most onerous 
part of their work, by constituting themselves mere manufacturers 
of drawings which they sell outright; leaving the execution of the 
proposed building to the tender mercies of contractors, who are at 
liberty to take advantage of the owner in the quality of the mate- 
rials and work, if not in the actual quantity of materials displayed 
on the drawings, and specified; as I have seen 9” x 2” joists substi- 
tuted for 10” x 3”, and cast lead used instead of milled lead, etc., 
where there was no architect to superintend the work. In fact, 
contractors generally estimate with much more liberal figures, if 
they are responsible to an architect. But no architect can himself 
give the necessary personal attention to his work, if his practice 
is extended beyond two or three buildings at a time; and these 
must be within reasonable distances of each other: so that in this 
country, where hundreds of miles separate the works intrusted to 
him, and where his clients are too parsimonious to adopt the 
English custom of a responsible clerk of the works, most buildings 
are not properly looked to. The clients would be greatly the 
gainers if they would pay their architects enough to enable them 
to employ competent persons to represent them, who should be 
constantly on the site, feeling that their future employment de- 
pends upon their ability and honesty in assuring the economical 
thoroughness of the work. The fees of a competent architect are 
not so much additional cost, but, on the contrary, a saving of at 
least five times the amount. 

To get a living in this country, an architect must have at least 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of building a year 
intrusted to him. If he tries to do his duty, and receives no other 
remuneration, direct or indirect, than what his client pays him ; 
because his business expenses are in proportion to his under- 
takings, and at the usual rates of compensation, he is obliged to 
spend more than half his commissions in doing his duty. The 
natural consequences are, that nine times out of ten he does not 
thoroughly do it. 

Many disputes have arisen as to the ownership of the drawings 
prepared for different buildings; but there can be no question but 
that they are the property of the architect as much as the carpen- 
ter’s hammer is his; for they are the tools that the architect has 
made for his own convenience in erecting the building; and it 
would matter little to the client, if it could be erected from oral 
instruction, inasmuch as what he employs his architect and his 
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mechanics for is to build such a building as shall fulfil certain 
requirements. These questions would never have arisen if archi- 
tects had stated their charges in words that convey the proper 
meaning. Where a man reads on a schedule that two and a half 
per cent is the charge for executing preliminary studies, general 
drawings, and specifications, he naturally considers it the price of 
those articles; whereas it is merely intended to establish the amount 
of remuneration due the architect when the work is postponed or 
abandoned, or in case he is discharged after he has been to the 
labor and expense of manufacturing and sharpening his tools. 


. . . | 
‘These misunderstandings are also in a great measure due to the | 


practices before mentioned, of selling working-drawings without 
seeing to the proper execution of the work that they represent, 
which should be considered an unprofessional act; and an archi- 
tect who is guilty of it should be stigmatized accordingly, unless 
he appoints another architect to carry out his work, in whom he 
has confidence; and even then he should retain superior control, 
as if his professional brother were his clerk of the works; and 
this as much for the one’s sake as the other, so that there can 
be no question about the responsibility of failure. In France, an 
architect is held responsible, to the whole extent of his means, for 
work done under his supervision; and this gives him an authority 
which his client is bound to respect, while it insures his conscien- 
tious exertion. 

Many architects have allowed their judgment to be overruled 
by their client, for fear that they would lose their employment 
by insisting upon what they knew to be right as a matter of 
construction or material; and many a building has settled, or failed 
in some particular, because the architect had not the pluck to be 
independent; while the injury to his reputation is greater than if 
he had stood his ground, and lost his client; or, still more, if his 
client had left him, and found an architect less scrupulous. In 
either case, when the failure finally occurs, his judgment and integ- 
rity would be apparent, and would gain as much prestige for him 
as his having built the building successfully. 

Another failing of the mind, 
Greater than this, of quite a different kind, 
Poo.y. 

Having touched upon the difficulties that can be obviated by the 
architects, there remain those that require the co-operation of 
architect and client to remove. 

At the outset of an undertaking, the seed of dissatisfaction is 
often sown by a lack of frankness on the part of the architect, 
who is afraid of dissuading his client from building by telling him 
what is usually the truth, —that the sum he is willing to invest is 
not sufficient to pay for the building that he requires and expects 
to have. And this is the poorest policy in the end ; for it is much 
better for the architect’s interest, as well as the client’s, that the 
disappointment should be suffered because the project must be 
modified or abandoned, than because it has involved an unexpected 
expenditure. People are in the habit of forming a vague idea of 
what they want, founded merely upon what they have seen, with 
such changes, omissions, or additions as their education and cir- 
cumstances suggest ; and then telling their architect that this and 
other are sine quibus non, while at the same time they impress upon 
him the necessity of adhering to a certain limit of cost, as if it were 
in his power to give them what accommodation he pleases for their 
money, When it can only buy so much material and labor accord- 
ing to ruling prices, and he can only exercise his ingenuity and 
judgment in such a disposition as to make the most of them. 

I should advise architects to prepare their preliminary designs 
with a margin of twenty-five per cent of the proposed cost, to guard 
against the alterations and additions that their clients will invari- 
ably desire to make; and I should be glad if I could persuade any 
person who intends to build, to take ample time to discuss his 
plans, and think the matter over, before committing himself to 
what he will be certain to wish otherwise when it is too late. 

The usual way of employing an architect is to wait till the last 
moment, and then tell him that the building must be completed by 
a certain short time. How much wiser it would be to commence 
consulting and planning a year or two before building actually 
begins, to talk with half a dozen different architects, examine the 
buildings that they have executed for others, question the owners 
of these (always trying to give the client and the architect their 
due credit or blame respectively), study drawings and designs of 
all sorts ; in fact, educate one’s self to know what one does want, 
and as far as possible what one ought to want. 


would often result in discouragement. But even suppose that a 
man pays a few hundred dollars more or less, according to the im- | 
portance of his project, for advice, sketches, ete., and spends much 


Such a course | 








of his time in artistic and practical study and discussion, when, 
after all said and done, he concludes not to build: has he wasted his 
time and his money? Not at all. He has spent both in gaining a 
peace of mind and confidence in his convictions that are worth 
much more in comparison to the dissatisfaction that so often fol- 
lows building, to say nothing of the increase of his general infor- 
mation and consequent enjoyment. 

Ilow many men are saying at this moment, ‘If I built again, 
I should know better than to adopt this or that, or plan in this 
way’! I only know of two ways to avoid this disappointment, — 
either to take the trouble to educate one’s self as I have suggested, 
or, as most Englishmen do, to select an architect on whose taste, 
ability, and character you can rely, and let him alone. The former 
of these alternatives will not always prove successful, because 
there are those persons whose natural inclinations are not artistic 
and, again, those whose natural inclinations are not practical ; but 
in this they are no worse off than most of us, architects and all. 

Against the second alternative it may be said, that, however 
competent and tasteful an architect may be, he still may not 
produce a work that is to your taste. But, with few exceptions, 
is it not your taste that is at fault ? for while any person may 
with some truth express an opinion upon the merits of a picture 
portraying some natural object,—that is, can, without any 
knowledge of the requirements of the art of painting, say whether 
the object is truly represented, —he cannot be said to have an 
opinion upon a matter of architecture, any more than upon a 
composition in music, without more or less special study according 
to the bent of his mind; because architecture, like music, is an 
artificial art, not pretending to represent any natural object. 

In architecture, taste is governed by several well-defined excel- 
lences ; and a building, in whole or in part, is good or bad as a 
matter of fact, dependent upon no individual judgment. In the 
first place, there is the excellence of plan to meet certain require- 
ments, which is indisputable ; and this is closely allied to the 
wsthetic ; for the best plan is that one which, while it fulfils the 
practical needs of the project, also admits of an artistic treatment 
expressive of the purpose. A plan may be admirably adapted to 
the purpose of a building, while the building has no other merit ; 
but this only shows that another disposition should have been made 
of -the plan, retaining its fitness, while it should be the most 
economical one consistent with mechanical and scientific principles. 
In regard to expression, there is the traditional, the practical, and 
the sensual ; sensual meaning the expression due to form and color, 
without regard to the purpose of the building. 

Sensual beauty, in architecture at all events, is not a matter of 
opinion. There are combinations and relations of form and color 
that are disagreeable to the eye for scientific reasons, and those 
reasons the same for which some combinations of musical notes 
are painful to the ear; and combinations of form and color can 
be refined to the same extent that those of musical tones can be. 
There are millions of people who derive more enjoyment from 
listening to a hand-organ playing a popular air than they could 
possibly appreciate from hearing Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony ; 
but do we doubt for an instant that this preference is due to lack 
of education or of a sense of music? 

To judge of the practical excellence of an architectural design, 
one must unquestionably know something of materials, and their 
uses and possibilities, to determine whether the result has been 
achieved with economy and in the best manner. This excellence, 
then, must be a fact, and not an opinion. 

Then, as to expression: a building, or any part of one, should 
suggest its uses as far as possible; for it would be absurd, mani- 
festly, to be unable to decide, even at the distance of half a mile, 
which of three buildings is a church, a prison, or a dwelling-house; 
and, on a nearer approach, the detail and disposition, external and 
internal, should carry out the first impression. These distinctions, 
again, can be refined ad infinitum; and good taste should forbid an 
attempt to deceive, and should avoid shams and impositions as an 
element of vulgarity. There are too many cottages already trying 
to look like villas, and too many utilitarian buildings assuming 
the air of Grecian or Roman temples, with the aid of sham decor- 
ation that is as vulgar as false jewelry. Sham decoration may be 
made up of expensive materials, and still be sham as decoration; 
for all decoration should be functional wsthetically; that is, its use 
should be to emphasize the natural expression of the work. In 
short, if a building is founded upon the best plan for its purpose, 
its exterior and interior follow as a matter of course, either inti- 
mating the other’s dispositions, and explaining them; the detail 
being confined to the explanation of parts, and being in some 
instances phonetic. 
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I have no desire to claim infallibility for the better members of 
my profession, but only to caution clients that the arbitrary man- 
ner of saying that they like this design, or do not like that, is a 
responsibility that only those can indulge in who have acquired a 
knowledge of art; and these seldom express themselves until they 
have endeavored to fathom the artist’s intention, knowing that a 
good work does not show itself in all its advantages or disadvan- 
tages at a glance, and that to condemn a work, without knowing 
why, is to confess one’s self a child in discretion. It may be said, 
that, even if a man’s taste is not orthodox, he has a right to have 
as ugly or as inconvenient a building as he pleases; and of course 
it is true that a man is at liberty to make a fool of himself, pro- 
vided he does not thereby encroach upon the rights of his neighbors. 

sut does not a man inflict a lasting injury upon society when he 
builds a hideous structure, staring good taste out of countenance? 
It is looking at responsibility from a merely legal point of view, to 
say that it is his building, and that he pays his money and takes 
his choice. There is another view of this prerogative of clients, 
that reflects upon the architects who submit from necessity to the 
mutilation of their designs; and that is, that the odium of the dis- 
erepancies is an injury to their reputation with persons of better 
judgment than their clients; for few clients will explain to the 
world how far their authority has been carried against their archi- 
tect’s prayers and entreaties. 

The main difficulty with the profession in this country is, that 
any one, without previous study or the least natural aptitude, can 
advertise himself architect, without accountability to the govern- 
ment, or legal responsibility of any kind, if he, through incompe- 
tence or dishonesty or both, builds what is not only bad artistically, 
but dangerous to the lives of the community. The Department of 
Buildings is no restraint, because they have sanctioned the erection 
of many buildings of this character, contrary to the provisions of 
the building-laws which the Department is intended to enforce. 
Whether this leniency is a source of revenue, is best known by the 
Department, and the architects who have been unmolested in their 
irregular practices. 

There is such a field for the profession in this country, that it 
should be the desire of every one to do what little he can to make 
it what it should be, —a profession that is honorable, necessary, 
and efficient, and only lucrative to those who are able to signalize 
their talent and responsibility. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR THE BUILDING OF THE FRAZER 
INSTITUTE, MONTREAL. 


Messrs. Ware and Van Brunt’s Design. 
Mr. T. M. Clarke’s Design. 
Mr. George Keller’s Design. 


SUMMER RESIDENCE OF E. 8. PHILBRICK, ESQ., NEWPORT, R.I. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NEW COURT-HOUSE AND CITY HALL. 
CHICAGO. 

Tuvs far your correspondent has abstained from any allusion to 
the complicated scheme for erecting a new Court-House and City 
Hall, which has been alternately boiling and simmering ever since 
the reception of the competitive desigus in March, 1873. When a 
matter becomes so involved that but very few residents, even with 
the assistance of voluminous reports in the papers, can understand 
the condition in which it is at any time, it is quite hopeless and 
useless to try and give any definite information to those at a dis- 
tance. I say ‘* useless,’’ because the whole conduct of the matter 
from the beginning has been a disgrace to civilization ; and the 
less it is bruited about the better. The quarrels and dissensions 
engendered by it have been of incalculable injury to the archi- 
tectural profession ; for though few may be engaged in such dis- 
reputable practices as have come to light in connection with this 
great wrangle, the publicity given to them, and the indiscriminate 
comments of the daily papers, cannot fail to make the public 
believe that the profession is in some way responsible for them. 

The Court-House question has for three years been one of the 
leading topics of discussion in our papers, and has been constantly 
coming up in one form or another before our two governing 
bodies, the Board of County Commissioners and the Common 
Council of the City; but without any appreciable results. I have 
no doubt that there has been more ink spilt over it than there was 





in connection with the competition for the English Houses of Par- 
liament and their subsequent erection. The main difficulty in the 
way of all progress has been, that, according to an agreement 
between the County and the City, the structure, whenever built, is 
to be jointly erected by the two governments, half of it paid for 
and owned by each, while it must be a building uniform in exte- 
rior design. These two bodies have never yet been able to agree 
upon any thing. Most of the time has been occupied in trying to 
settle upon a plan and an architect. First they tried to get a 
plan; but as fast as eitier body adopted one, it would immediately 
rescind its action. Once they came very near to agreeing, but 
one of the bodies bolted. Presently the necessity of a plan 
seemed to have been lost sight of, and then the wrangle over the 
selection of an architect began. But the Boards could not agree; 
and after a while each body elected an architect, and obstinately 
stuck to its choice. ijut the two architects, Thomas Tilley for 
the City, and J. J. Egan for the County, could not agree upon any 
thing. This disagreement led to about six months of discussion 
and quarrelling, such as only the combined ignorance, jealousy, 
and to some extent knavery, of so many participants could have 
produced. At last the County adopted a design for its half of the 
building, and commenced making contracts for the foundations. 
Then commenced another wrangle, which has continued to the 
present day. 

Another item in the complications is, that the City has no money 
to begin operations with, and no ability to raise any. In 1872 it 
had a fund of six hundred thousand dollars. But that has since 
been stolen by a defaulting treasurer. Now the City is not only 
unable to contract a loan, for the reason that the limit of the 
amount of money which it is allowed to borrow, according to its 
charter, has been reached, but it has a floating, and to some 
extent illegal, debt of over two million dollars, which it is abso- 
lutely unable now to pay. Meanwhile the County has driven all 
the piles for the foundation of its half, and has laid considerable of 
the concrete and underground stone-work. It has advertised for 
bids for the cut stone of the superstructure, but has not yet 
awarded the contract. 

This is but a faint outline, showing where the matter stands at 
present. It would be vain to attempt to go into details, or to 
trace all the misfortunes of the architects who have been elected 
and successively thrown overboard, and of those who have at- 
tempted to enter into unholy alliances to get the job. I will even 
pass over the history of what is known as the Boyington plan, 
which was made by Mr. Boyington, either for or in conjunction 
with a number of responsible contracting firms, who conjointly 
nade a proposition to erect the building for a specified sum accord- 
ing to this design, after the County had commenced work. 

The Chicago Tribune of Aug. 4 has attempted to give a con- 
nected history of all the operations from the beginning, which i 
could only do in a very incomplete manner in two columns and a 
half. 

Late events, however, have tended so directly to a solution of 
the puzzle as to make them worthy of passing record. On Au- 
gust 1 an important conference took place between the building 
committee of the Common Council and the County Board. The 
following facts in relation to the adoption of the plans were brought 
to light in the course of the discussion. After the County Board 
had adopted a plan made by Mr. Egan for a building to cover the 
east half of the lot, and had let the contracts for the foundations, 
the City Council became dissatisfied; for it had elected Tilley 
as architect; hence there was no concert of action. It appeared as 
if, instead of one building, two dissimilar ones might have to be 
erected. A conference was held, and the two architects called 
before them. The plans were produced; and it was found that 
Tilley had prepared designs for the City’s half, bearing no possible 
relation to that which the County had already commenced. The 
architects were asked to prepare a compromise plan ; but after 
several meetings, it was found that they could not work together. 
Tilley would not conform his half to the outline of foundations 
already commenced by Egan, and Egan would not accept what 
Tilley wanted to ingraft on his (Egan’s) design. While Tilley was 
standing off, Egan prepared a compromise plan of his own, reject- 
ing many of the features of his own design above the foundations, 
making the City’s portion similar in outline on the ground, connect- 
ing the ends of the two long buildings with corridors and arcades, 
so as to make the other two fronts complete, and placing a dome 
between the two buildings, with an independent foundation. When 
this was presented, the City, acting through the Board of Public 
Works, the body legally authorized to adopt a plan, accepted the 
plan. Thus Egan became architect for the whole building, or at 
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least his design for the whole was adopted, while Tilley was left 
in the position of an elected architect without a plan. Egan has a 
written contract with the County, but no agreement with the City. 
So how he is to get compensation from the City remains to be 
seen. 

A great stone-scandal is now in progress; the Committee of the 
County Board having awarded the contract for the limestone work 
to Edwin Walker for the east half of the building without the 
dome, $695,710. This is the highest bid for limestone ; and the 
award was made in face of an open protest of Mr. Burdick, one of 
the commissioners, that it was all the work of a thieving ring. It 
remains to be seen if the whole Board will confirm the award. 





New York. 

Mr. Frepertck Crarke Wirtners has prepared designs for 
what will be, when completed, one of the most elaborate pieces of 
church decoration in America. The work is a memorial erected by 
J. J.& W. Astor, sons of the late Wm. B. Astor, to their father, 
and will take the form of a new altar and reredos for the old Trin- 
ity Church. Mr. Withers has expended his best effort upon it, 
and the result will bear comparison with the finest English examples 
in finish and detail. The chancel of the church is some thirty-five 
or forty forty feet broad, and across the back extends a great win- 
dow of seven lights. The sill of this window is about nineteen 
feet above the chancel-floor. There is at present a wooden screen, 
or reredos, set out several feet from the rear wall of the chancel, 
permitting a passage in the rear from the robing-room on the 
north side to the processional door on the south side of the church. 
The new reredos will be set directly against the rear wall of the 
chancel, and will be in its principal dimensions thirty-three feet 
wide by nineteen feet high. The extreme height to the top of the 
central surmounting cross will be twenty-eight feet. Horizontally 
the design may be said to consist of a series of panels below the 
level of the altar table-top, another series above the super-altar, 
above these a line of niches, and the whole finished off with pin- 
nacles, while there is a triangular pediment in the centre. Verti- 
cally the design is broken into three main parts by buttresses, one 
at either side the altar proper, and one at either end of the facade 
of the reredos, with a return buttress at either end. The but- 
tresses are carried up above the general top of the reredos, and 
upon the four pinnacles are four angels with musical instruments. 

The material employed is Caen-stone. Of this the principal con- 
structive parts are built, the mouldings carved, ete. ; while special 
features are emphasized in alabaster marble of various colors, 
enamel, and precious stones. Beginning at the bottom, the cen- 
tral third of the design is occupied with the altar-table, eleven 
feet long by three feet six inches broad; leading up to it are the 
three steps. The altar-top is to be of white marble, having upon 
its upper face the five symbolical crosses. This slab will be sup- 
ported by a series of small shafts in red marble, carved spirally, 
and grouped to leave a number of panels. In the central panel, 
below the front of the altar, will be a Maltese cross filled in with 
precious stones. No expense will be spared to have this central 
point a striking feature in the whole. Beside it, on either side, are 
kneeling angels of white marble; between two columns, farther out 
in a quatre-foil panel, are enamels, in one the Sacred Pelican and 
in the other the Agnus Dei; upon the altar ends are similar enamel 
panels bearing the sacred monograms. Extending from the altar 
out to either flank of the reredos, are panels filled in with diaper 
work in Caen-stone : above these panels are horizontal mouldings, 
with ball-flowers, etc., supporting the super-altar ; a broad shelf 
of marble, of use principally in holding Easter offerings of flowers. 
This extends from buttress to buttress across the face of the 
reredos; above it come the gems of the whole design, seven panels 
of bas-relief work cut in alabaster. These panels are each two 
feet in height and two feet wide, except that in the centre imme- 
diately over the altar-table, which is four feet in length. These 
works, which are in reality pictures of light and shade, are upon 
the ‘* hanging line ”’ about six feet high, and portray incidents in 
the latter part of the life of our Lord. To the left-hand the three 
panels give scenes occurring prior to the Last Supper, while on the 
the right are represented scenes occurring subsequent to that event. 
The first in the series is a panel with Mary Magdalen anointing 
the feet of Christ; next comes Christ’s entry into Jerusalem ; and 
next where Christ is washing the feet of his disciples. The cen- 
tral and larger panel is a representation of the Last Supper, 
after Leonardo da Vinci’s famous painting ; below it the inscrip- 
tion reads, ‘* This do in remembrance of me.’’ On one side of it, 
in an oblong panel, are a bunch of wheat-stalks, with the inscrip- 
tion upon a scroll, ‘I am the Bread of Life;’’ and on the other 





side a vine-branch, with the words, ‘‘I am the true vine.’? The 
three panels to the right follow the story in chronological order. 
First the agony in the garden, then the betrayal by Judas, and 
lastly the trial-scene before Pontius Pilate. Above these panels 
on either side, but separated from them by horizontal mouldings, 
are arches about five feet in height, with heads filled in with tra- 
cery, and sub-divided each into two * lights,” or niches, by a cen- 
tral column. In this way twelve spaces are secured, finding place 
for twelve statuettes, each thirty inches in height, of the twelve 
apostles. These will be cut in Caen-stone. The back-ground of 
these arches behind the statuettes and the tracery will be of bur- 
nished gold. Upon the faces of the four buttresses are canopies, 
under which rest similar statuettes of the four Fathers of the 
church, —St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, St. Augustine, and St. 
Jerome. Under the canopies of the return buttresses are the 
warriors of Christendom, — St. George and St. Michael. The cen- 
tral portion of this stage of the reredos is occupied by a large 
panel containing a bas-relief of the crucifixion, with Christ on 
the cross, and three Marys at its foot. Beneath it runs a row of 
passion-flowers, and the inscription, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.” 
In the spandrils above this central arched piece are two smaller 
medallions, representing the resurrection and the ascension. 
Between the two central buttresses the pediment has an oval 
panel of Caen-stone, enclosing a representation of the Lord in 
his glory, with adoring angels prostrate on either side. The four 
singing and playing angels on the buttress pinnacles represent the 
church triumphant, and complete the whole. 

Since the setting of this new reredos hard against the chancel 
back cuts off the old processional passage, it has necessitated 
extensive changes in the rear of the church. A new line will 
be built extending out twenty feet to the back, which will give 
ample robing-rooms for choristers and clergy, a ladies’ waiting- 
room, ete. This extension will be in brown-stone similar to the 
church, and will rise one story in height. At either side of the 
interior of the chancel, a door at the end of the altar-rail will be 
made so as to permit the exit of communicants after partaking of 
the eucharist without crowding or confusion. While carrying on 
these building operations, Mr. Withers will also design a colored 
decoration for the chancel, a work which the Trinity corporation 
have resolved upon. All the changes are to be made by Ascension 
Day next, when the new reredos and altar will be appropriately 
dedicated. The Caen-stone work will be executed mainly in this 
country; but Mr. Withers wil] leave for England in a few days, 
where the figure and bas-relief work will be executed by an artist 
employed on many of the Medizval restorations there. The fin- 
ished works will be sent here in time for building in to their 
proper places. 

This work, with the new reredos of the Catholic cathedral by 
Mr. Renwick, will make the most magnificent pair of altar-pieces 
in this country. 


JANADIAN NOTES. 


Or new work coming on, the Penitentiary for the Maritime 
Provinces, now on view for tenders, is quite as noticeable as any; 
principally so as a departure, architecturally, from the usual tradi- 
tional type; for its character is free Romanesque. It has a cleverly 
arranged plan, although it brings us no new features. Its cells will 
be roomy, its other accommodations ample, and its ventilation and 
warming carefully worked out. The local sandstone will be used 
throughout. The front elevation shows regular massing soberly 
treated, but also some versatility in manner. The whole build- 
ing is crowned by a tall wooden mansard in which the lower slope 
nearly approaches the perpendicular, thus rendering the area of 
flat roof inordinate; and producing an upper story without present 
use, unsuited to the climate of New Brunswick, and the future use 
of which it would be difficult to surmise. But, when we have said 
‘‘ roof,”’ we think that the objectionable portion is fairly said; for 
the remainder is full of thought. Construction is evidently the 
first thought; and altogether the Maritime Canadians may justly 
consider that they have a prison in view much superior, in all save 
extent and completeness, to any other in the Dominion. 

And, speaking of penitentiaries, there is mention of that of the 
Province of Quebec, at St. Vincent de Paul, being remodelled 
and largely added to. This, it is understood, will be commenced 
forthwith, under the supervision of an officer from the Architec- 
tural Bureau of the Department of Public Works, and executed 
by means of convict labor. 

A new post-office is now being commenced at Guelph, Ont., plain 
in style, and at a cost of eighteen thousand dollars. It will be two 
stories and a mansard, with walling of local sandstone. 
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In the front rank of important works well in progress, are the 
Customs Examining Warehouses at Toronto and Montreal, and the 
extension of the Western Block, Government Offices, Ottawa. 
That at Toronto is from the design of Mr. Irving; the Montreal 
work is designed by Mr. Borgereau ; while the extension aforesaid 
is being carried out from the designs and under the immediate 
supervision of the Dominion chief architect. The expenditure 
on this latter work will closely approach half a million of dollars. 
The building will be carefully fire-proofed, and will comprise a 
superficial area of, say, sixteen thousand square feet on each of 
four floors, and will contain, in the aggregate, no more than 
twenty-five hundred feet superficial area of corridors and passages. 
It will have a tower nearly three hundred feet high, more than 
two-thirds of which will be masonry. 

The panic has certainly affected the number and importance of 
the public works in Canada. However, more healthy times are in 
promise; for, although the net revenue of the Dominion for the 
year just ended is less by three millions than the year immedi- 
ately preceding it, it is greater by one million than in 1873, while 
the present prospects of a continuously increasing revenue are 


encouraging. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


ARCHITECTURAL Moprets.— Mr. Lloyd Hoppin of Philadelphia 
has received from the Science and Art Department, in London, his 
large (nine feet) model of Windsor Castle, which has been for three 
years on exhibition in a special room of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. The work, which is regularly built up of carved cork, has 
attracted considerable attention, being by far the largest, as it was 
the most complete and faithful known reproduction of so extensive a 
range of buildings. The flying buttresses and fine fretwork of St. 
George’s Chapel were especially admired. This model, with another 
(of the Tower of London), is about being placed in one of the art- 
galleries of Philadelphia. If the models of Melrose Abbey, Holyrood 
Palace, Fountains Abbey, the Wallace Monument, and the Church 
of Stratford-on-Avon could be added, a fair notion might be given of 
Mr. Iloppin’s achievements as a wood-carver, in which England 
knows no rival to him, although the pursuit has simply beguiled his 
leisure. 


Tue AMERICAN Cuourcn AT Rome.—Early in July was com- 
pleted the tower of the American Church of St. Paul, built after the 
designs of Mr. Street. The tower, which is twenty feet square, rises 
in five stories to a height of a hundred and forty-two feet. The lower 
story forms the west bay of the south aisle of the church, and is 
used as a baptistry. The second story is lighted by very narrow 
lancet windows on the outside, and a large archway looking from the 
clerestory into the nave of the church. The third story, which is 
the first one clear of the church walls, is pierced with double arches, 
and the two upper ones with triple arches on four sides. The arches 
are supported by double shafts of white marble. The work is 
throughout, as in the church building, all of solid brick and stone. 
It carries out the Lombardo-Venetian style of the church with irre- 
gular courses of the same brick and stone. Mr. Street has won much 
applause among the Italians by the skill which he has shown in their 
own architecture. The corners of the tower and spandrels between 
the arches will be relieved by dises and crosses of porphyry and ser- 
pentine let into the walls. The tower is capped by a low spire of 
solid stone, pierced with gable windows. The whole is surmounted 
by a gilt cross ten feet high. 


Roman Catnonic CHAPEL. — Work has been resumed on the 
chapel of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, at Greene and Vanderbilt 
Avenues, Brooklyn, which was begun ten years ago, and has re- 
mained in an unfinished condition. It is said that there is no lack 
of funds to complete the edifice. 

TemeLaA Muranturn.—A Universalist church in New Haven, 
Conn., will be opened as an opera-house on the Ist of November. 


A Trroven-STrone. —In a city in the south of France was once 
building an important structure, under the direction of a state engi- 
neer. The building finished, there only remained to be built the en- 
closing walls, which, to be of a considerable height, were strengthened 
by chaines of stone, which were to be carefully bonded. The engineer 
making his daily tour of inspection, always saw a through-stone just 
being set in place, and thought all was as it should be. No sooner 
was his back turned, than this was replaced by a stone four inches 
thick, backed up with rubble-stone, while the through-stone was laid 
aside for use the next day. Thus the same stone did service through- 
out the entire wall, and was finally carried back in triumph to the 
stone-yard of the enterprising contractor. 


Cost OF GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTURE. —It is stated that the 
amount expended for United States custom-houses and_ post-offices, 
mints and and hospital-buildings, from 1789 to 1860, was $28,640,170; 
while since 1860, $41,269,746 have been expended. 


Masonic Arch 20LoGy.— Two Newport (R.I.) antiquaries, who 
have been studying the old stone mill, give it as their opinion that it 
was built by Freemasons at an early date. One reason assigned is that 
the windows are in the east, south, and west, with none in the north 
side of the structure. They judge that it was a Masonic temple built 
by the Norsemen, 





| and fifty thousand gallons. 


A Scorcn Aquartum. — The first aquarium ever erected in Scot- 
land was opened at Rothsay, in the Island of Bute, a few weeks ago, 
The situation of the aquarium is said to be in every respect favorable, 
and there is a large amount of tank accommodation, which has been 
arranged so as to sustain both salt-water and fresh-water fish. The 
fresh-water tanks are probably the largest of the kind in Great Britain, 
one of them containing more than twenty thousand gallons of water, 
A seal-pond is in process of construction, An eight-horse power en- 
gine sends the fresh and salt water from reservoirs below to the tanks, 
The salt-water reservoir is capable of containing ninety thousand gal- 
lons, while that supplying fresh water has a capacity of one hundred 





NEw York Stone-Cutrers. — About twenty-five stone-cutters, 
who claim to be supported by the New York society, have refused to 
connect themselves with the new Brooklyn association on the ground 
that they will not be able to obtain the Union wages if they should 
desire to work in any other city. They refused to go to work. 





THUNDER-STORMS AND SANITARY CONDITIONS. — The writer of 
the weather reports in one of the English daily papers incidentally 
remarks, that thunder-storms are yearly becoming less and less fre- 
quent in the vicinity of London, and attributes it to the purification 
of the Thames, and the improved drainage of the city. He further 
says, that the course of the most violent thunder-storms follows the 
line of polluted rivers, stagnant ponds, swampy grounds, and badly 
drained towns, which exhale large quantities of nitrous, sulphurous, 
and other unwholesome vapors, 





Tue CHELSEA, MAss., POWDER MAGAZINE. — Nothing has been 
accomplished at Washington in relation to the removal of the naval 
powder magazine. Itis stated by the Chief of the Navy Ordnance 
Bureau that there are now only fifty tons of powder in the Magazine, 
and that its explosion would cause no serious damage to objects over 
a quarter of a mile away. The magazine has a capacity of two 
hundred tons, but that quantity has seldom been kept there. The 
principal objection to the removal is the cost, which is estimated at 
a hundred thousand dollars, it being necessary to purchase not only 
the immediate site of the magazine, but a considerable area around 
it. 


THEATRES DESTROYED IN 1875.—During the year 1875, nine 
theatres were detroyed by fire; viz.,— 
The Royal Theatre . ‘ . Edinburgh . ° . Feb. 6. 
The Southminster Theatre . Edinburgh . : - March 14, 
Harding’s Opera-House . - Oshkosh, Wis. . - April 18. 
Ripley’s Opera-House - Rutland, Vt.. . » May lb. 


The Royal Theatre . . - Leeds . ‘ . - May 28. 
Daniels’ Theatre ; . . Cheyenne, Wy. . - June 28, 
Pieper’s Opera-House  . . Virginia City, Nev. - Oct. 26. 
Théatre Bellecour . ‘ - Lyons . ° ° - Nov. 3. 


Stadt Theater . » . . Bremen, ° ° - Nov. 25. 





A PENNSYLVANIA MANSION. — A correspondent of the Courier- 
Journal writes of a house on the banks of the Neshaminy as fol- 
lows :— 

‘It was built in 1774, by a Chinese sea-captain. It is built entirely 
of North Carolina pine, which shows very little the marks of age. The 
front has a Grecian portico, with white marble steps on each side of 
the entrance, which is wide enough for a wagon to be driven through 
the spacious hall, into the banqueting-room in the rear, — a room sixty- 
five feet long and twenty-five feet in width, — and turn with the great- 
estease, The walls are eighteen feet high, heavily wainscoted in solid 
oak at the base, and finished with a rich fresco of carved (?) iron at 
the top. The lower story, or basement, is the most curious, with its 
immense open fireplace wherein you could roast an ox whole, an 
oven large enough to bake bread for a hundred persons, and its wine 
cellar and vault. All these lower apartments are paved with white 
marble flags, the whole in a wonderful state of preservation. Nearly 
all the materials of the house were brought over from the ‘ ould 
countrie,” and screwed together : there is not a nail in the whole 
structure. The mantle-pieces are six feet high, elaborately carved in 
arabesque patterns, over great, yawning, wide-open fireplaces. The 
windows are eight feet in width, twelve feet high, and, instead of 
opening from bottom to top, they slide in the walls like our modern 
folding-doors. I was surprised at the beauty and durability of their 
construction. The upper portion of the house is devoted entirely to 
sleeping-apartments, nothing noteworthy save the attic, which is one 
vast room, covering the whole extent of the house, and having little 
openings like the berths of a ship, on each side, where the domestics 
slept.”’ 


Poor EASTLAKE! — A gentleman having some business to transact 
with a dealer in foreign and hard woods, saw while there a good 
looking bedstead that had been taken in trade, and said to the dealer, 
** You’ve got a good looking bedstead there.’? —**Oh, yes!” replied 
the dealer: ‘* Eastlake made that; he makes a deuced sight of furni- 
ture now-a-days; in fact, he seems to be getting all the business,” 


LARGE Puoorocrapns.— Mr. B. O. Holtermann, a gold-miner, 
and one of the richest men in Sydney, is said to have produced the 
largest photographic views in the world. He has two views of Syd- 
ney and harbor, each five feet by three feet two inches, and two of 
four feet six inches by three feet two inches. These photographs are 
thought to be the largest ever produced from single negatives. Apart 
from the size of the pictures, they are considered fine specimens of 
the photographer's art; the oulines being sharp and clear, and the 
various objects shown coming out prominently before the eye. The 
difficulty of producing pictures of such size can be best understood 
and appreciated by phutographers. 
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